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specific distinctions, I would remark, that man is not likely to pre- 
serve his, longer than contemporary species theirs. Seeing the great 
variety of influences to which he is subject, the present characters of 
the human kind are likely to be sooner changed than those of lower 
existing species. And with such change of specific character, espe- 
cially if it should be in the ascensive direction, there might be asso- 
ciated powers of penetrating the problems of zoology, so far transcend- 
ing those of our present condition as to be equivalent to a different 
and higher phase of intellectual action, resulting in what might be 
termed another species of zoological science. 

" With the present physical and structural characteristics of the 
human species, it may be reasonably concluded that those of other 
existing species, especially of the distinctly marked vertebrate classes, 
will be at least concurrent and co enduring, and in that sense we may 
accept the dictum of the French zoologist, ' La stability des espSces 
est une condition nicessaire a l'existence de la science d'histoire natu- 
relle'. At the same time, indulging with Lamarck in 'hypothetical 
views of transmutative and selective influences during seras transcend- 
ing the periods allotted to the existence of ourselves and our contem- 
poraries, as we now are, we may also say, ' La nature n'offre que des 
individus qui se succSdent les una aux autres par voie de generation, 
et qui proviennent les una des autres. Les espSces parmi eux ne sont 
que relatives, et ne le sont que temporairement.' " 



WAKE'S CHAPTERS ON MAN.* 



We have much pleasure in directing attention to this little volume, 
for, of late recruits to the ranks of anthropological penmen, its au- 
thor will, we hope, prove not the least valuable. We will not flatter 
Mr. Wake with the expectation that a new era of anthropology will 
date from the appearance of his book ; nevertheless, it is easy to 
descry in it a vein of ore, wherefrom future wealth may be reduced. 
A logical intellect, a clear style, and a philosophical indifference to 
vulgar hobgoblins whenever he sees them, are the qualifications of 
the maiden writer ; and men so gifted are apt to educate themselves 
and others very completely. If they possess the additional virtue of 
industry in research, their influence upon scientific truth will, sooner 
or later, demand recognition. 

That the present work will be thought unobjectionable by the ma- 

* Chapters on Man. liy Charles Staniland Wake, F.A.S.L. London : 
Trubner and Co., 1868. 
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jority of readers, we cannot venture to affirm. It has a very wide 
sweep, and consequently brings its author into collision with a goodly 
number of suppositions past reconciliation with his own. Contradic- 
tion, possibly not always the most polite, must, in these days, be ex- 
pected by every one bold enough to dispute opinions which seem to be 
spreading over the scientific mind, like mould upon cheese ; and Mr. 
Wake is, no doubt, prepared to encounter the anger of all upon whose 
toes he treads. This is a species of quarrel which we must leave 
him to settle with the advocates of rival hypotheses ; but there are 
some objections which it is our own duty to make in a friendly way. 
Not only is the design of the work extensive, — perhaps too extensive 
for its mode of execution, — but its materials are heterogeneous. In 
a march of 320 pages, or thereabouts, its author strides over an ex- 
tent of ground reaching from the Amorphosoa to Freewill. In the 
midst of capitular disquisitions on comparative psychology, meta- 
physics, species and varieties in man, and other topics more or less 
connected, we find a space, nearly equivalent to a moiety of the work, 
occupied with the origin and antiquity of man. Perhaps, by the end 
of the century, some of these subjects, which now appear incongruous, 
may be so far credited with established principles and mutual rela- 
tions, as to be tabulated in the contents of anthropological manuals ; 
for the present, thej- are too debatable and too incoherent to be as- 
sociated in the parentage of any great doctrine respecting man's ap- 
pearance on the earth, or disappearance into space. The author him- 
self does not seem to be aware of any connexion between the origin 
of man and the rest of his chapters ; and for our own part, we can- 
not but think that he would have secured a heartier reception for his 
book had he confined himself to one compact subject, — either of those, 
which engage his attention, would have been worthy of his powers. 

Perhaps the desultoriness observable must be attributed to the fact 
that the work is the result of an amplification of independent me- 
moirs. One of these, intended, in the words of the titlepage, to 
sketch the outlines of Comparative Psychology, competed for the 
Godard Prize, at the disposal of the Anthropological Society of Paris. 
We cannot altogether concur in the judgment pronounced upon its 
value as a scientific investigation, as the award of that distinction. 
It may be said that the comparative intellectuality of the lower ani- 
mals is, strictly speaking, a branch of zoological inquiry ; but the 
boundary between zoology and human biology is too obscure to debar 
the anthropologist from deriving from the comparative method what- 
ever information may be obtainable respecting the mental phenomena 
of man ; his efforts are, indeed, the more necessary inasmuch as the 
subject is almost neglected or, at least, very inconsequently studied 
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by professed zoologists. If, however, the objection of the judges ap- 
pointed by the Paris Society referred not so much to the nob'sology 
of man and brute, as to the hypothetical addendum implied in the 
term Psychology : it may be remembered that even this is a matter 
which divides the opinion of anthropologists, and, as it influences the 
judgment most ai'bitrarily where it is understood most superficially, 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Wake's essay on its credibility will 
tend to advance science, whether the result be satisfactory to himself 
or not. 

It can hardly be doubted that many important problems in the 
zoonomy of man depend, for their solution, upon accurate views of 
the extent and nature of his community with the brutes. The in- 
terest attaching to the study of homologies, appropriated hitherto by 
the structural anatomist, is becoming more catholicised as other 
characters of the total animal and its life-conditions engage attention. 
Any step in this direction, carefully taken, must carry our knowledge 
onwards. Mr. Wake has therefore, in our opinion, profited the science 
of man not a little by his identification of the intellectual functions 
displayed in the highest and in lower forms of life. It is true that 
the identity is traced only up to a certain point ; but so far it is the 
result of nothing less legitimate than observation. The fact that 
similar though inferior mental powers exist below man, is found to 
be approved by our senses. We bid adieu to that trusty dragoman, 
and are introduced to Psychology Proper, when our author essays to 
explain the source of mental inferiority. 

" Of the lower animals, then, it may be observed that they possess 
all those modes of activity, which are usually termed the faculties of 
the soul — namely, feeling, understanding, and will" (p. 52). 

"It is to the possession, then, of the soul essence, or psyche, we 
must refer the phenomena of animal life" (p. 63). 

But the psychologist is not content with this result of his labours, 
an animal soul, great as it is. The superiority of the human intellect 
is so vast, and that vastnesss is so indubitably one of kind and not 
of degree, that a mere psyche is evidently (to those on terms of in- 
timacy with it) incapable of conferring it. Mr. Wake is, therefore, in 
common with all who venture on such ground, driven to illustrate, 
unintentionally, no doubt, the inexpediency of departing from Goethe's 
advice and introducing spiritualism into a scientific treatise. He 
quietly takes it for granted that man is specially characterised by the 
possession of a pneuma, or spirit of reflection ; and assures us that it 
is this which endows him with a peculiar faculty of multiplying and 
modifying the nature of the objects of his thoughts, — the lower ani- 
mals, bereft of this principle, cannot rise to the conception of general 
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ideas. That we may not misrepresent the author's views he shall 
speak for himself : — 

" The principle of being on which man's superior mental development 
depends is the spirit of reflection, or simply — as distinguished from 
the soul essence, or psyche — the spirit, or pneuma. It is by the ac- 
tivity of such an additional spiritual agent we can alone account for 
the superior phenomena of the human mental life. Founded, as these 
phenomena are, in the simple sensational perceptions which the lower 
animals also possess, we see in them the gradual development of a 
perception so different in its objects as to be necessarily due to the 
activity of a superior principle of being. . . . Having no such external 
principle of spiritual activity, the lower animals can never obtain any 
knowledge of the (their) soul's intuitions, or of those general truths 
which are the expression of them in relation to external nature" (p. 69). 

Again, in his resume, Mr. Wake says : — 

" It is in the possession of the soul essence, or psyche, which shows 
its presence in the several phases of mental activity, we recognise the 
psychical unity which exists throughout the whole animal kingdom. 
But as the progression from instinctive to rational action is due to an 
increase in the number of thought objects, so the change from simple 
reasoning to the higher reason which distinguishes man is due to a 
change in the nature of those objects. The latter change is the result 
of the exercise of the faculty of spiritual perception which gives a 
knowledge of qualities as distinct from the objects in which they inhere, 
this perception being the source of all man's civilisation. The prin- 
ciple to which the faculty of higher perception belongs is the spirit, or 
pneuma, the activity of which gives a knowledge of the intuitions or 
first principles of the soul's activity. The spirit or pneuma has an 
operation analogous to that of the bodily eye, and may, therefore, be 
termed the soul's spiritual eye or the faculty of reflection, but as being 
the instrument of man's highest knowledge, it is the true principle of 
spiritual life" (p. 73). 

If it were not inconsistent with due impartiality to dispute the pre- 
mises, it would not be difficult to point out the unsatisfactory nature 
of Mr. Wake's arguments against the existence of a power of generalis- 
ation in the brute intellect, a supposed defect which is made the 
foundation of the whole pneumatic superstructure. But this is a 
question which must be left to the intelligent reader. In the interest 
of science, however, we must protest against the demand made upon 
our faith in behalf of "the spirit of reflection," in so far as it is put 
forward without concomitant proof, as though it were a self-assertive 
truth. The whole arch of Mr. Wake's order of architecture is keyed 
together with a dogma : — till it be consolidated with better reason, 
science will show a proper respect for its own safety if it declines to 
sit within range of its debris. 

In the chapter on matter and spirit we have to suffer a similar dis- 
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appointment. The weakness of the materialistic and of the "develop- 
ment" accounts of animal origin appears to the author to require ex- 
posure — his objections are natural, stated with clearness and force, and 
difficult to ward. We are, therefore, in full expectation of receiving 
from the hands of the advocate of the psyche and pneutna a far 
sounder and more substantial explanation. The psyche being the 
more sensational agent, it will, no doubt, be proved that this " prin- 
ciple of being" was the precursor and originator of the organised matter: 
— as Aristotle speculated and Stahl reimagined. But our hopes are vain ; 
Mr. Wake only ventures to hint incidentally that such may be the case. 
"So far," he says, "as positivism is concerned, any of those phenomena 
[of organisation] may be due to the activity of an immaterial principle, 
the presence of which may be the cause of the complexity of structure 
that furnishes the special conditions necessary for such phenomena, 
and which can, perhaps, reveal itself only through matter." Readers 
who may feel content with this information, but still inquisitive about 
the origin of the immaterial principle itself, will learn, though not 
very distinctly, that Mr. Wake is one of those who consider it a 
continuity from the absolute soul of the universe. " That eternal 
and infinite existence from which all phenomenal nature has been 
evolved must, although manifesting his activity through a material 
organism, yet be essentially a spiritual being, as possessing not only the 
principle of animal vitality, but also that of spiritual life" (p. 317.) 

Attacking with no mean skill the positions taken by evolution and 
chemico-vital synthesis, Mr. Wake passes their outworks and finds 
himself confronted with a question whose difficulty is equalled only by 
its necessity to everyone inquiring into animal origin, the conditions 
pre-existing the organic cell. It is not surprising that the author's op- 
ponents fail to satisfy him as to the nature and rise of those condi- 
tions, partly becaiue they concern themselves very little about them, 
partly because satisfaction of the kind must as yet be derived from 
beyond the confines of science. 

It is, however, some consolation for previous disappointments to find 
that, on this point at least, the author has apparently been able to 
satisfy himself. It is true that it is by another supposition ; but we 
are here breathing an atmosphere of hypotheses, and one, more or 
less, will not be unbearable, though it is certainly one which tries our 
powers of endurance in no slight degree. 

"Supposing that these specific organised forms are accompanied by 
peculiar arrangement of their chemical elements which take the form 
of 'physiological units,' the tendency of the primitive organic matter 
to take this arrangement has to be accounted for, and it can only be 
by its dependence on some still more ultimate fact. . . . The only ex- 
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planation that can be given of this tendency is that the primitive form 
of matter is the organic." 

It may be doubted whether italics were necessary to impress so 
startling a proposition on the mind of the reader; it is still more 
dubitable whether the idea of a "more ultimate " complexity pre- 
existing simplicity will find favour with those who do not see the 
necessity of the assumption on which it is founded; namely, that " in- 
organic matter, although the starting point of the evolution of the 
relative, is unknown to the being of the absolute." A revelation 
with which, we regret to say, we have not been favoured. 

But Mr. Wake's ground of quarrel with development does not ex- 
tend far beyond the evolution of the organic out of the inorganic. It 
is true he refuses to entertain the notion that animals have been 
naturally selected out of vegetables, and is emphatic in his condemn- 
ation of the exaggerated consequences deduced from the anatomy of 
man and ape ; but he admits that, — 

" If this hypothesis (of Darwin's followers) were restricted to the 
development of each of the several kingdoms of organic nature out of 
an original prototype, its truth need not affect the theory of man's 
[three-fold] nature enforced in the preceding pages. Any degree of 
change in form within the limits of the great divisions of nature may 
be allowed, so long as their substantial distinction is admitted. The 
Darwinian hypothesis, therefore, requires consideration only so far as 
it affects to derive man equally with both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms from a common and single progenitor " (p. 296). 

The insuperable objection in the author's mind to this climax of 
Darwinism is the supraaddition in the case of man of a spiritual prin- 
ciple of being. We are curious to know more of the natural history 
of this principle. By what process its separation from the parent 
stock is or was primarily effected ; and what determines its necessary 
affection for organic matter? What differentiations, if any, it has in 
race or sex? We are especially desirous of being enlightened upon a 
point of considerable importance, whether its union with matter first 
produced a human cell or a full-grown savage ; perhaps, however, as 
we have to accompany our author into an ethereal sphere in search of 
our principle, it is fitting that, in respect to matters like these, we 
should be left in nvhibiis. 

A little flirtation with that fascinating damsel Development was, 
with Mr. Wake, very conducive to his interests as well as pleasure, 
since it was necessary that she should smile upon his efforts to ex- 
pound the origin of man ; for, have not all men, whatever their dis- 
crepancies, spread from one great centre, granting, perhaps, two or 
three subordinate centres? Do not the varying races of Africa, 
Southern Asia, and Poljnesia especially testify to a common original? 

VOL. VI. — NO. xxn. 7. 
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Are not the signs of community given by language and custom prefer- 
able to the indications of diversity yielded by the same sources, plus 
structural differentiations? With great industry, and we must add abi- 
lity, the authorserves up all the factssuitable to the monogenistic palate. 
Readers who do not believe in transmutation processes will, no doubt, 
reject as inconsequent the affirmation which the facts are made to 
yield. Since the ark struck upon the rocks of geology, the upholders 
of radiation have been not slightly perplexed when required to define 
the habitat of the primaeval pair. John Hunter thought that it must 
have been in some Negro-growing land, as man appeared to him to 
have been originally black. Asia Minor has, of course, retained some 
of the reputation of its red earth. Australia has, of late, put in a 
claim for primevity. This knotty point must now be considered to 
be judicially settled. In the present work the various tracks con- 
verging to the primitive centre are followed in so profound a manner, 
that the centre itself is ultimately found at the bottom of the Indian 
Ocean. Accepting the convenient hypothesis of certain geologists, 
that within the Tertiary period a great continent occupied the place 
of the waters now washing the shores of Africa, Asia, and America, 
all difficulty vanishes ; the primal seat was within that semi-circum- 
ference, and development has done the rest. Polygenists will be awe- 
stricken by a hypothesis which merely requires the confirmation of 
its facts, ethnological and geological, and the acceptance of its ration- 
ale, to establish its truth ; if they are solaced by the concession of a 
few secondary centres, let them not presume upon the grace, for, 
clearly the process which has changed the original type into an Aus- 
tralian, a Negro, a Deccan, or Andeian form, is sufficient to produce a 
Greek or an Esquimaux. We cannot accompany Mr. Wake into the 
detail of his argument, but one of his confirmatory proofs of a sub- 
merged centre is too ingenious to be passed unheeded. Three or four 
thousand years ago, a yesterday compared with the author's estimate 
of human time, a Chaldaean offshoot wrote down a mythical notion 
current among them, that the primitive seat of the race, eastward in 
Eden, was at the common source of the four great rivers Tigris, 
Euphrates, Indus, and Nile. It is obvious that the first three of these 
would, if continued at their mouths, meet somewhere in the Arabian 
Sea. The Hebrew tradition, therefore, confirms science; for it is only 
necessary to suppose that these rivers have been thrown into convul- 
sions and turned end for end, to enable us to see that their common 
drainage was where Paradise ought to be by hypothesis ; while theh 
embouchures were — goodness knows where. The Nile, however, ap 
pears to have declined obedience to this "right about face," and 
shifting its quarters into Africa, continues to run northward with be 
coming independence of character. 
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We du not wish to be considered unduly severe on the author of Chap- 
ters on Man, but notions such as these are really blemishes from every 
point of view. Should the work enjoy the good fortune we wish it, and 
reach a second edition, it would be wisdom in Mr. Wake to subject it 
to a careful revision. An admission of its faults is a gain to ourselves, 
for we now feel at liberty to praise its merits. We commend it to our 
readers as a suggestive inquiry into many interesting and difficult 
questions. There is in it much that will be of service to those en- 
gaged in similar studies, whether their opinions harmonise with those 
of the author or not. It bears the impress of an earnest thoughtful 
brain, laborious in the collection and skilful in the use of all the facts 
friendly to its objects. In the copious vocabularies appended to the 
volume, the general reader has an opportunity of estimating the value 
of this branch of investigation, and it is scarcely possible for him to 
have accepted the author's guidance so far without having added to 
passing interest much material for reflection. 
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Anthropology and the Beitish Association. — We feel sure that it 
will give great satisfaction to our readers to learn that the engagements 
which were entered into last year at Dundee, respecting the anomalous 
position of the Science of Man in the British Association, have been carried 
out in a manner which leaves no ground of complaint for any party. Eth- 
nology has been removed from Section E, and will now be united with the 
Anthropological department of Section D. We trust that this second meet- 
ing of such department will be a success. Geography retains sole posses- 
sion of Section E. 

The Anthropological and Ethnological Societies. — We learn from a 
letter in the Pall Mall Gazette, that Sir Roderick Murchison has been trying 
to effect a union between these two societies ; but we are sorry also to learn, 
from good authority, that the zealous Trustee of British Science has himself 
been the means of preventing a union, by his objection to the use of a sci- 
entifically exact title for such a united society. 

Capt. Burton is, we believe, expected in England in July or August. 

Consul Hutchinson has just arrived, bringing a large collection of 
skulls for the museum of the Anthropological Society. 

Mr. Ralph Tate, who accompanied Dr. Carter Blake to Nicaragua, has 
also just returned. 

The International Congress op Archaic Anthropology ; or Gongres 
International d' Anthropologie et d' Archiologie Prehistoriques, will be held at 
Norwich on the 20th of August. The Committee have published the follow- 
ing list of subjects, falling especially within the province of the Congress : — 
1. The earliest traces of the existence of Man. 2. Researches in Caverns 



